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SOME MASTERPIECES OF ART. 
in. 




F the works of sculpture in the 
Vatican, few pieces are more 
curious than the statue of Julia 
Scemias, preserved in the Mu- 
seo Pio-Clementino. As was 
not uncommon with the Ro- 
man ladies of rank, Julia caused 
herself to be represented by the 
artist with the attributes of Venus. The drapery 
falling from the hips stamps the figure at once as 
a masquerade of the Idalian goddess, and the at- 
tribute of an ointment-box held in the hand sug- 
gests to the mind that favorite antique subject " The 
Toilet of Venus," which, when fully carried out by 




JULIA SCEMIAS. 

the proper accessory figures, represents the divinity 
arrayed by the three Charities and by Persuasion. 
It is only by courtesy that this figure can be admitted 
among a series of classical masterpieces. It is Roman 
art of the third century, and though intended as a 
piece of imperial flattery, its flattery is not very 
skilful. Its historical allusiveness is, however, most 
curious. It refers to that strange antique Sorosis, 
that congress of taste made up of a senate of ladies, 
with Julia at its head, which prescribed all the modes 
and fashions to be observed throughout the Roman 
Empire, and arbitrated the disputes and affairs of the 
matrons. This senate of fair Amazons was appointed 
by the frivolous boy-emperor Heliogabalus, the son 
of Julia. The arrangement of the statue bears direct 
reference to this government of fashions, for besides 
it being a travesty of the goddess of the toilet at her 
bath, it has a very singular attribute. The hair is re- 
movable. The statues of Roman empresses as god- 
desses, of which a number are seen together in the 
Naples Museum, are not at all particular to give a 
Greek aspect to the coiffure, but represent the Olym- 
pians under the various fashionable extravagances of 
the Roman barber. The effigy of Julia, however, 
goes further than that, and, not content with pre- 
senting a single arrangement of tasteless Roman 
hair-dressing, provides for the changing of the hair 
from time to time; and we may suppose this very- 
figure exposed in some public place to the view of 
Roman fashion, with its hair new-dressed from season 
to season; this would be an edict for the rise or 
fall of wigs and chignons all over the Empire, pro- 



mulgated both with the authority of the leading 
modiste and the sacred terrors of a divine decree. 
When the army sedition arose which was to cost 
Heliogabalus his life, this Roman mother was found 
shielding her son in her embrace in a ditch of the 
camp, and he was beheaded in her arms. The period 
was one of great extravagance in dress, Heliogabalus 
being the first Roman to wear a silk robe ; and the 
use of hair-dye and wigs was very common. Ovid 
observes that "the different ways of dressing the hair 
in Rome were equal in number to the acorns of a 
many branched oak, to the bees of Hybla, to the wild 
beasts in the Alps, every new day adding to the num- 
ber." The Roman ladies when married were distin- 
guished by the high frontlet of curls, as solid as a 
sponge, which we see over the foreheads of so many 
portrait busts. Julia Donna's falling bandeaux of thick 
waved hair, descending over the ears as low as the 
chin, are well known on the coins and gems. The 
color was at first changed to orange by means of a 
caustic soap ; but during the German wars the flaxen 
hair of barbarian women had an enormous market 
for wigs. A bust with movable hair ascribed to 
Lucilla (a younger contemporary of Julia) is to be 
seen in the Royal collection of antiques at Berlin. 

The "Fighting Gladiator," so called, everybody 
knows is not a gladiator at all. The heroic nudity of 
the figure shows it to have been a work of ideal char- 
acter, probably dedicated to a legendary celebrity. 
Thiersch thinks it may be Achilles contending with 
Penthesila the Amazon. Differing from other an- 
tiques, which are complete in themselves, this figure 
needs many accessories to explain its action. We 
must imagine an opponent on horseback, to which 
the intense upward gaze of the hero is directed ; and 
fancy must supply too the sword in the right hand, 
and the shield, of which only the strap remains 
around the left arm. This splendid piece of work 
is signed "Agasias, son of. Dositheus the Ephesian," 
and it is probable that it is not the copy of any 
other masterpiece, but an original conception. It is 
the only antique athlete represented in what moderns 
would grant to be "fighting condition." Its lean, 
sinewy tension is admirably expressive. The period 
of its sculptor may probably have been about 400 b. C. 
It was found buried in the sea-coast sands at Antium, 
near the palace of the Roman emperors, on the spot 
where, a century earlier, the Apollo Belvidere was 
found. A whole family of Ephesian artists seems to 
be indicated in the name of Agasias, so common on 
antiques — a family finally extinct, perhaps, in Roman 
subjugation, with that Agasias of Delos who lived a 
hundred years before our era. The " Fighting Gladi- 
ator" became the property of the Borghese family. 
Napoleon bought in 1808 the collection of antiquities 
in the Borghese villa, 255 in number. The "Gladi- 
ator" is now one of the most highly valued treasures 
of the Louvre. In view of the obvious fact that this 
combatant is looking upward to an opponent placed 
higher, there is something singularly infelicitous in 
the use of the figure made by the artist Cole, who 
represents it of colossal size in his " Course of Em- 
pire," perched upon a pedestal above a city, and still 
directing its upward gaze with perseverance com- 
bined with a wonderful lack of purpose. 



Sir Joshua Reynolds was once commissioned 
by one of the royal princes to paint a portrait of 
Haydn, the celebrated composer. Haydn went to 
the residence of the painter and gave him a sitting, 
but soon grew tired. Sir Joshua would not paint a 
man of such genius with a stupid countenance, and 
adjourned the sitting. The same weariness and want 
of expression occurring at the next attempt, Sir 
Joshua communicated the circumstance to the com- 
missioning prince, who contrived a stratagem. He 
sent to the painter's house a pretty German girl in 
the service of the Queen. Haydn took his seat for 



the third time, and as soon as the conversation began 
to flag a curtain rose, and the fair German addressed 
him in his native tongue with a compliment. Haydn, 
delighted, overwhelmed the enchantress with ques- 
tions ; his countenance recovered its animation, and 
Sir Joshua rapidly and successfully seized its traits. 



DA FUNIS AND CIILOE.' 



Our readers are doubtless familiar with P. A. 
Cot's beautiful picture entitled " Spring" — " Le Prin- 
temps" — representing a charming youth and maiden 
swinging together in genuine idyllic fashion. The 
same painter is finishing now for the Salon of 1880 a 
companion-picture, a sketch of which by the artist 
himself is reproduced in fac-simile on the opposite 
page of this number of The Art Amateur. The 
costumes are nearly the same as in the " Spring," but 
the attitudes are by no means alike, for here the two 
youthful figures are flying precipitately from a rising 
storm. The picture has a mountainous background, 
said to resemble a view at Cot's birthplace. The 
storm is just breaking, the lightning furrows the 
clouds, and the two young fugitives, pursued by the 
hurricane, are hastening to a grotto. The girl turns 
away from the lightning in terror, but her companion 
smiles at her fears and hurries her to the friendly 
shelter. We are informed that the title the work will 
bear is " Daphnis and Chloe," though it is quite clear 
that "Autumn" — " L'Automme" — would be a felicitous 
name for it. 

The painter of this picture, Pierre Auguste Cot, 
was born at Bedarieux, a small town in the south of 
France. He began his art studies at the Academie 
des Beaux Arts in Toulouse, and continued them at 
Paris towards the year 1860, when he was a little 
more than twenty years of age. It was not long be- 
fore he obtained a leading rank in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts of Paris, and received successively all the 
medals. He had also an excellent chance of obtain- 
ing the "prize of Rome," when, by a modification of 
the rules concerning the age of competitors, he was 
excluded. For many years "he studied under the 
direction of Cognet, and worked with his old master 
upon the decorations of the Salle des Fetes at the 




"THE FIGHTING GLADIATOR. 

Hotel de Ville, unhappily destroyed by the incen- 
diaries of the Commune. His ability as a designer 
and his facility of execution procured him entrance 
to the studio of Bouguereau, where he remained for 
years. It was through the medium of this new mas- 
ter that he formed the acquaintance of the Duret 
family, of which he soon became a member by marry- 
ing the eldest daughter, Juliette, the father of his 



